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MEXICO AND THE 

No 5.—Queretaro to Mexico. 

In a triangle formed by hills on two sides and 
the Rio Grande on the third, stands Queretaro. 
Looking at it from the hill of Las Campanas, 
where the Emperor Maximilian was shot, one’s 
first impression is that it is chiefly composed of 
white towers and domes, growing out of green 
tree-tops. A nearer acquaintance, however, 
shows that, like all other Mexican towns, its 
streets are ill-paved and dirty-, and many of its 

One thing, however, gives Queretaro an air of 
briskness and business, which one seldom sees in 
the Republic. About a mile from the Town are 
the two great cotton factories belonging to Seiior 
Rubio. These two mills—La Purissima and the 
Hercules—stand in the Canada, or the narrow 
valley, up which the high road to Mexico runs, 
and employ 2,050 hands, besides an army of 
wood-carriers and Arrieros who do not live on 
the spot. 

Don C. R. took us over the Hercules Mill, 
which is certainly the ideal of a factory, for each 
court is full of tropical flowers and French roses 
and the large airy rooms have their windows open 

the songs of birds to cheer the mill-hands at 
their work. The mill is run by two double oscil¬ 
lating engines and an enormous overshot wheel, 
48 feet in diameter—the second largest in the 
Republic. The water is brought by an aqueduct 
from a spring two miles up the Canada. The 
Factory is strongly fortified, and Don C. told us 
that they kept a private army of 70 foot-soldiers 
and 20 cavalry. Each man gets four bits a day, 
(50 cts.) his lodging and one uniform a year, and 
the cavalry have their horses furnished to them, 
and maintained. On an emergency 500 of the 
workmen can be armed ; they are all drilled and 
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trained. However, it is to the credit of the con¬ 
tending factions that, during the War of the 
Empire, the Factory was not in any way dis¬ 
turbed. Though they were fighting all round, 
both sides respected it, as indeed they should, as 
a great national benefit. 

The same spring from which the water for the 
Hercules comes, supplies the city by means of an 
aqueduct, carried over the valley on sixty arches 

cumstances : As the City was very badly sup¬ 
plied with water, a gentleman made a bantering 
bet with a friend, that he would give a silver 
shrine to the Virgin, costing one million dollars, 
if his friend would build an aqueduct at the same 
cost. The bet was taken, the aqueduct built, 
and Queretaro supplied with splendid water; 
but the builder would not allow his friend to ful¬ 
fil his part of the engagement, saying that his 
million might be better employed than on silver 

The day after we reached the City, we were 
reinforced by a party of friends, who had made 
the journey overland from Colorado, and who 
arriyed by stage from Guanajuato. After two 
days’ comparing of notes and talking over routes, 
our company re-arranged themselves : some to 
explore the Valley of the Lerma on horseback, 
up to Toluca and so to the Capital; and our 
original party, with one or two alterations and 
additions, to pursue our route to the same point. 
On the 23rd, therefore, we again set out, taking 
the usual stage-road as far as San Juan del Rio, 
a pretty town about eight hours from Queretaro. 
Thence, by unfortunate advice, we were induced 
to go by a road which we found, to our dismay, 
is now entirely out of use, and on which we 
could get no relays of mules. At 11 p. m., after 
crawling over muddy plains for hours, when we 














stopped at Aroyo Zarco for a night’s lodging, the 
people of the Diligence House, being unaccus¬ 
tomed to visitors, kept us waiting an hour before 
they would open to us, and then, adding insult to 
injury, said “they thought we were robbers !” 

From Aroyo Zarco to Tula, where we again 
struck the regular stage road, was but twelve 
liguas, so we had a pleasant day’sjourney outside 
the coach, through magnificent scenery—broad 
fertile plains surrounded with mountains. 

At 5.30 on the 26th, we rattled out of Tula in 
the regular stage with eight horses, up a high 
Divide, and in a few hours were in the outer part 
of the Valley of Mexico. 

Along this we kept all day, feeling that we were 
on almost classic ground, for we were approach¬ 
ing the City by the same route Cortez came over 
when flying from it after the fatal night of the 
“Noche Triste.” At 1 p. m., we climbed the last 
“Questa” or divide, and turned round the spur 
of some hills with the valley proper stretched be¬ 
fore us. Two hours along old causeways, be¬ 
tween deep dykes hedged with roses, under 
avenues of willows and cottonwoods, through a 
flat green expanse of fields, and we reached the 
Garitaor Gateway through the fortifications and, 
in half-an-hour more, were in our charming 
rooms at the Hotel Iturbide in the City of 

People say “What is the city like”? That is 
almost as hard a question to answer as one I was 
asked the other day; “Oh,” said some one, 
“you’ve been to America, what is it like?” The 
best idea of the City and the Valley one can get 
is by driving out along the Paseo del Imperador, 
a fine road about two miles long, with rows of 
cotton-woods, willow, and ash on each side, and, 
beyond them, the rich green meadows of the great 
flat, which in Montezuma’s day, was all covered 
by Lake Tezcoco. 

At the end of this road, from a mass of trees, 
rises the world-famous hill of Chapultepec; a 
lump of porphyritic rock, standing alone and 
commanding the finest view but one of the Val¬ 
ley. Its face towards the City is almost perpen¬ 
dicular, and it is crowned by the Palace, built in 
the last century by one of the last Spanish Vice¬ 
roys, which later became the country residence of 
the various Republican Chiefs in turn ; then, fora 


brief space, was the Emperor Maximilian’s favorite 
Palace; and, when we saw it, it was once again 
the home of a pure Indian for the first time since 
the conquest—Juarez being still alive, living in 
the rooms, and eating off the very plates of a 
Prince of Austria! The approach to the Palace 
is up the back of the hill, where it is not so steep, 
but still a climb sufficient to make one wonder 
how the American troops could ever have storm- 

From the summit you look to the east over 
the City, its countless towers and domes glisten¬ 
ing in the sun in a rich setting of trees. Away 
beyond it rises the hill of Guadalupe, the most 
sacred place in Mexico, being the first spot on 
the Western Continent where the Virgin is sup¬ 
posed to have appeared. To the right of it is 
Lake Tezcoco, thirty miles long and wide, and, 
behind it, are the mountains of Tezcoco, with 
the town just visible at their foot. Following 
the Lake round to the right, a purple hill rising 
abruptly out of the plains cuts off any further view 
of it, completely hiding Lake Chaleo, and forms 
a low foreground to the two giant Volcanos, Ix- 
tacihuatl and Popocatapetl. From their slopes a 
range of mountains extends right round the Val¬ 
ley till they reach the hill of Guadalupe, beyond 
which is a low gap through which the road from 
Tula comes. Montezuma’s Tree, a huge red 
wood at the foot of the hill, we measured rough¬ 
ly, and found that it was over forty-six feet in 
girth six feet from the ground. 

But the most beautiful view of all is, I think, 
from Tecubayia, where, in addition to what I 
have tried to describe, you have Chapultepec as 
a foreground. 

The city itself is like most of the other towns, 
though of course on a much finer and larger scale. 
The great Plaza is very handsome, with the 
Palace or Government Buildings, taking up the 
whole of one side and the Cathedral another, 
while in the centre is a lovely garden designed 
and planted by the Empress Carlotta. 

The Cathedral, which is the fac-simile of that 
at Puebla, is a grand building of white stone. It 
is supposed to stand on the site of the Aztec 
Teocalli. 

It would take weeks to describe all the won- 
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ders and curiosities of the city, so I will not at¬ 
tempt it; but advise every one, who has the 
chance, to go and see for themselves what is 
universally acknowledged to be one of the most 
interesting localities in the world. Only in one 
thing, let not travelers raise their expectations 
too high. The Floating Gardens of Mexico were, 
of course, one of the first of our quests; but, 
though we scoured the country in every direction 
in search of, them, and though we questioned 
every one we knew about them, yet only once 
did we find anything of the sort. Outside the 
city we came upon some oblong patches, about 
thirty yards by ten, with ditches surrounding 
them, which patches, it was said, would shake 
when anyone got upon them, and—they were 
planted with onions. The flowers, however, 
though one cannot find the gardens, surpass all 
one’s dreams for beauty, quantity, and cheapness. 
At all the street corners every morning sit crowds 
of flower-sellers, from whom one buys for ten to 
twenty-five cents boquets which, in New York or 
London, would cost $5 to $10. 

After spending six weeks in the City of Mexi¬ 
co, we left on the 14th of June for Vera Cruz. 
As far as Puebla, we went on the Mexico and 
Vera Cruz Railroad, which was finished to that 
point, and from thence by stage to a few miles 
beyond Orizaba, where the road re-commenced, 
and took us down to the coast. 

At Puebla we spent the day and explored the 
city as far as pouring rain would allow, and, on 
the 15th, left in the stage soon after six. The 
view of the two Volcanos towering high up above 
the city behind us, in the morning sun, their 
snowy sides gleaming against the blue sky; and 
in front of us, miles away, the exquisite Pico de 
Orizaba, on the Tierra Caliente, with the Matin- 
che and Perote on our left, was altogether one of 
the most impressive as well as beautiful sights I 
have ever seen. The day’s journey was long and 
wearisome, as the roads were in some parts deep 
in mud, and, at 6:30, we were glad to arrive at 
Palma, a small town with a tolerably tidy hotel, 
where we got a fair dinner, and tried to sleep till 
12 p. M., when we were all roused up for the de¬ 
parture of the stage. At daybreak, we reached 
La Canada close to the Peak of Orizaba, and, as 
the sun rose, began the descent of the Cumbres, 


two rock walls, the first about 800 feet down, the 
second about 1,900 feet. Down this last I rode 
outside the coach, to see the view, and a more 
terrific four miles I never remember. At the 
top, the two leaders were taken off, and we came 
down with six mules, four abreast and two in the 
shafts, the driver driving the leaders and manag¬ 
ing the brake, while the muchacho by his side 
hauled at the wheelers. The road was zigzag¬ 
ged down, and took twenty-two turns before 
reaching Apulzingo in the Valley. There, we 
found the most striking change, having left the 
cactus and maguey land of the Templados at the 
top of the Cumbres, and dropped in a few miles 
into almost Tropical vegetation. Maize and sugar 
fields, palms and bananas, lined the roadside and 
pretty little garden-patches hedged with tall 
flourishing aloes round houses, each of which had 
its green parrot sitting on a perch by the door. 
We flew along full gallop with eight fresh mules 
down a splendid road in a valley twenty miles 
long and one to one-and-a-half miles broad, with 
wooded mountains on either side, 1,000 to 3,000 
feet high, and at the mouth of the Canada, as 
they call it, came suddenly upon the town of 
Orizaba. It nestles in groves of oranges, bananas, 
and every imaginable fruit and flower tree at 
the very foot of the great Volcano of the same 
name, covered in eternal snow under the blazing 
tropic sun. The next morning, as we drove 
down to the depot at Tortin, about ten miles 
beyond the town, the clouds rolled away, and 
the snowy giant revealed himself to our delighted 
eyes. 

The point of greatest interest on the R. R., 
between Orizaba and Vera Cruz is the Chicahuiti 
Pass, where the road finally leaves the mountains 
through an exquisite canon cut by a river 
through the solid rock. The rest of the journey 
from Paso del Macho is flat; twenty-six miles 
from Vera Cruz one enters the swampy forests 
which border the Atlantic coast, only inhabited, 
it seemed to us, by countless flocks of snowy white 
herons and cranes. 

At Vera Cruz the heat was intense, and we 
were not sorry after sleeping there one night to 
embark on the splendid French Steamer “Nou¬ 
veau Monde” bound for Havana, and bid fare¬ 
well to Mexico. Rosa del Monte. 









FRAGRANT FLOWERS OF COLORADO. 


We have often heard it remarked that our 
beautiful mountain Wild Flowers are entirely 
destitute of fragrance. Before we had ever seen 
Colorado, some one who had travelled in the 
Rocky Mountains told us so ; and, during a num¬ 
ber of summer seasons, which we have now 
passed in studying the flowers of this region, we 
have, again and again, listened to the same criti¬ 
cism. It is incorrect, and we wonder who first 
came to a conclusion so far from the truth. 
Having become familiar with nearly all the spe¬ 
cies of the Plants that grow from the Valleys of 
the Platte and the Arkansas to the summit of the 
Snowy Range, we are thoroughly satisfied that 
no floral section of equal extent, outside the 
neighborhood of the Tropics, can boast of a 
greater number of fragrant flowers, than can the 
Mountains and Plains of Colorado. Let us enu¬ 
merate a few of the species which possess the two¬ 
fold charm of beauty and fragarnce. We will 
endeavor, while naming them, to give a brief 
description of each, so that the observers of flow¬ 
ers may hereafter notice them and satisfy them¬ 
selves. 

To begin with the earlier flowers of the Spring: 
In the early part of May in certain localities 
along the Platte, or, to be mote exact, about 
Denver and Greeley, the Plains are almost white 
with the flowers of a little lilaceous plant with 
grassy leaves, resembling a crocus. It is known 
to botanists by the name Leucocrinum montanum. 
Any one who will gather a handfullof these little 
beauties of our spring-time, will discover that 
they give forth a very pleasant, though delicate, 
perfume. 

A month later, in these same districts, on 
rather sandy ground, may be found a species of 
Gilia, ( Giliapungcns) with very fragrant blossoms 
of a yellowish white. This is a little half-shrubby 
plant, with short, sharp-pointed leaves, and, 
when out of bloom, looks as if it might be a 
minute juniper bush. In flower it resembles a 
species of phlox. 

A week or two later, and from the middle of 
June until September, one may gather at evening 
or early morning, from these same sandy soils, a 


delightful nosegay of Abronia fragrans, hand¬ 
somer than any verbena of the gardens, and far 
more fragrant. A wood-cut of this favorite plant 
may be found in almost any of the catalogues of 
the eastern florists, for it has long since found its 
way to a well-deserved place in the gardens. It 
is common enough on the plains from the north¬ 
ern boundaries of the Territory to the foot of the 
Spanish Peaks. 

And here we may introduce another plant of 
the same natural order as the Abronia, and, like 
it, blossoming at evening only, found only south 
of Colorado Springs: Mirabilis multiflora, a 
species of what is well known in cultivation as the 
four-o-clock. We consider our Colorado species 
rather superior to the common one of the gar¬ 
dens, having larger flowers, and producing them 
in clusters of a rich purple and pleasantly fra¬ 
grant. 

Not to mention other natives of the Plains, as 
well-marked as these by the character of fra¬ 
grance, we have in mind more charming ones, to 
be found only in the shades of the pine and spruce 
that clothe the sides of the higher mountains. 
We will notice first the charming genus Pyrola, 
which may be recognized by its usually round 
leaves of a somewhat leathery texture, shining 
and evergreen. The leaves are near the ground, 
and from their midst is sent up, in midsummer, 
a leafless flower-stem of from three to six or eight 
inches in height. We have in Colorado about 
five or six species of this genus, the flowers of all 
being more or less fragrant. Perhaps the finest 
and sweetest of them is Pyrola uniflora, with 
small leaves and short stem bearing a single very 
large, pure white, nodding flower. P. rotundi- 
folia has beautiful rose-colored flowers, arranged 
up and down the leafless stem, forming what 
botanists call a raceme. P. minor is a smaller 
and rarer species, more intensely odorous, and 
has pinkish flowers. P. chlorantha has very dark 
green leaves and greenish-white flowers, other¬ 
wise much like the many-flowered species above 
mentioned ; while in P. secunda the flowers are 
very small, white or yellowish, and hang upon 
one side of the stem, in what is known as a one- 
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sided raceme. These plants will be found in 
bloom in the latter part of July on the north 
sides of mountains, between the altitudes nine 
thousand and eleven thousand feet, but look only 
where the trees make a deep shade. One must 
leave the roads and trails and go into the wildest 
parts of the forests to find any of them. 

In company with the Pyrolas, may sometimes 
be found a choicer thing than all—the Linnca bor¬ 
ealis , a plant of the honeysuckle tribe. It is a 
trailing evergreen, with Very small, round, shin¬ 
ning leaves, and its two small bell-shaped flowers 
are borne upon little, almost thread-like, leafless 
stems, only a couple of inches or so in height. 
They are of a pale rose color; and a bed of them 
scents the air for some rods, with the most de¬ 
lightful perfume that ever a wild flower breathed 
forth. The genus was named in honor of the 
great and world-renowned Swedish botanist, 
Carl von Linne, with whom this plant is said to 
have been an especial favorite. From the cir¬ 
cumstance of its flowers always growing in pairs, 
it has in English received the name of Twin- 
flowers. 

Higher up the mountains, and far toward the 
limit of trees, even in the neighborhood of per¬ 
petual snows, flourishes the most splendid of all 
our native flowers, Primula Parryi, named for 
that distinguished botanist and explorer, Dr. C. 
C. Parry, who first made it known to the world 
of florists and botanists. It scarcely needs to be 
described, as no one who has crossed the little crys¬ 


tal torrents, that gush from the snow-fields, can 
have overlooked a plant so conspicuous and so 
brilliantly beautiful as this, for it grows among 
the stones, upon the margins of those Alpine 
streams almost everywhere, sending its roots down 
into the ice-cold waters. Its rich deep purple 
flower-clusters, and long graceful root-leaves, 
fully warrant us in pronouncing it the most 
splendid of all our native plants. The flowers are 
highly perfumed with the peculiar fragrance of 
the primroses, to which family it belongs. 
Another and a very diminutive member of the 
same family, whose flowers are noted for their 
rich jasmine-like perfume, has been found rarely 
upon some of the very highest mountains. Like 
many of the plants of new countries, it is known 
only to the men of the science, and consequently 
has none but a scientific name. It is Androsace 
Chamajasme. The whole plant is not above two 
inches high, consisting of a minute rosette of 
narrow leaves next the ground, a delicate, leaf¬ 
less stem, and a crown of three or four small, 
white flowers, with a yellow eye. Some botanist 
reports it from Pike’s Peak; the writer has found 
it only on Mount Evans. It need not be looked 
for below the altitude of 13,000 feet. 

And now we might return from the top of the 
range to the banks of the Platte, by the same 
road, and find, on our way, as many more kinds 
of native flowers of Colorado, which are not less 
remarkable for beauty than for fragrance. 

E. L. Greene. 


THE LEGEND OF MANITOU. 


The following legend as to the origin of the 
Soda Springs in the glen now named “ Manitou” 
is given by Lieut. Ruxton, in his “ Adventures 
in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains:” 

The Indians regard with awe the “medicine” 
waters of these fountains, as being the abode of 
a spirit who breathes through the transparent 
water, and thus, by his exhalations, causes the 
perturbation of its surface. The Arapahoes, es¬ 
pecially, attribute to this water-god the power of 
ordaining the success or miscarriage of their war- 
expeditions ; and, as their braves pass often by 
the mysterious springs, when in search of their 


hereditary enemies the Yutas, in the “Valley of 
Salt," they never fail to bestow their votive 
offerings upon the water-sprite, in order to pro¬ 
pitiate the “Manitou” of the fountain, and in¬ 
sure a fortunate issue to their “path of war.” 

Thus, at the time of my visit, the basin of the 
spring was filled with beads and wampum, and 
pieces of red cloth and knives, while the sur¬ 
rounding trees were hung with strips of deer¬ 
skin, cloth, and mocassins, to which, had they 
been serviceable, I would most sacrilegiously have 
helped myself. The “sign,” too, round the 
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spring, plainly showed that here a war-dance had 
been executed by the braves. 

This country was once possessed by the Shos- 
shone or Snake Indians, of whom the Camanches 
of the plains are a branch; and, although many 
hundred miles now divide their hunting-grounds, 
they were once, if not the same people, tribes of 
the same great nation. They still, however, re¬ 
tain a common language; and there is great anal¬ 
ogy in many of their religious rites and legend¬ 
ary tales, which proves that at least a very close 
alliance must at one period have bound the two 
tribes together. 

The Snakes, who, in common with all Indians, 
possess hereditary legends to account for all 
natural phenomena, or any extraordinary occur¬ 
rences which are beyond their ken or compre¬ 
hension, have, of course, their legendary version 
of the causes which created, in the midst of their 
hunting-grounds, these two springs of sweet and 
bitter water; which are also intimately connect¬ 
ed with the cause of separation between the tribes 
of the “Camanche” and the “Snake.” Thus 
runs the legend: 

Many hundreds of winters ago, when the cot¬ 
ton-woods on the Big River were no higher than 
an arrow, and the red men, who hunted the 
buffalo on the plains, all spoke the same lan¬ 
guage, and the pipe of peace breathed its social 
cloud of kinnik-kinnek whenever two parties of 
hunters met on the boundless plains—when, with 
hunting-grounds and game of every kind in the 
greatest of abundance, no nation dug up the 
hatchet with another because one of its hunters 
followed the game into their bounds, but, on the 
contrary, loaded for him his back with choice 
and fattest meat, and ever proffered the soothing 
pipe before the stranger, with well-filled belly, 
left the village—it happened that two hunters of 
different nations met one day on a small rivulet, 
where both had repaired to quench their thirst. 

A little stream of water, rising from a spring on 
a rock within a few feet of the bank, trickled 
over it, and fell splashing into the river. To this 
the hunters repaired; and, while one sought the 
spring itself, where the water, cold and clear, re¬ 
flected on its surface the image of the surround¬ 
ing scenery, the other, tired by his exertions in 
the chase, threw himself at once to the ground, I 


and plunged his face into the running stream. 

The latter had been unsuccessful in the chase, 
and perhaps his bad fortune, and the sight of the 
fat deer which the other hunter threw from his 
back before he drank at the crystal spring, caused 
a feeling of jealousy and ill-humor to take pos¬ 
session of his mind. The other, on the contrary, 
before he satisfied his thirst, raised in the hollow 
of his hand a portion of the water, and, lifting it 
toward the sun, reversed his hand, and allowed it 
to fall upon the ground—a libation to the Great 
Spirit who had vouchsafed him a successful hunt, 
and the blessing of the refreshing water with 
which he was about to quench his thirst. 

Seeing this, and being reminded that he had 
neglected the usual offering, only increased the 
feeling of envy and annoyance which the unsuc¬ 
cessful hunter permitted to get the mastery of his 
heart; and the Evil Spirit at that moment enter¬ 
ing his body, his temper fairly flew away, and he 
sought some pretense by which to provoke a 
quarrel with the stranger Indian at the spring. 

“Why does a stranger,” he asked, rising from 
the stream at the same time, “drink at the spring- 
. head, when one to whom the fountain belongs 
contents himself with the water that runs from 
it?” 

“The Great Spirit places the cool water at the 
spring,” answered the other hunter, “that his 
children may drink it pure and undefiled. The 
running water is for the beasts which scour the 
plains. Au-sa-qua is a chief of the Shos-shone: 
he drinks at the head-water.” 

“ The Shos-shone is but a tribe of the Caman¬ 
che,” returned the other; “ Waco-mish leads the 
grand nation. Why does a Shos-shone dare to 
drink above him?” 

“He has said it. The Shos-shone drinks at 
the spring-headj other nations of the stream 
which runs into the fields. Au-sa-qua is chief of 
his nation. The Camanche are brothers. Let 
them both drink of the same water.” 

“ The Shos-shone pays tribute to the Caman¬ 
che. .Waco-mish leads that nation to war. 
Waco-mish is chief of the Shos-shone, as he is of 
his own people.” 

j “ Waco-mish lies; his tongue isforked like the 
I rattle-snake’s; his heart is black as the Misho- 
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DAIRY NOTES 

The United States census of 1870 gives 
the butter product of Colorado at 392,- 
920 pounds, and the cheese product at 36,626 
pounds. The production both of butter and 
cheese has doubtless been increased considerably 
during the past three years, but a very large sup¬ 
ply, especially of butter, is demanded from the 

Cheese can, no doubt, be made at a profit in 
Colorado; but it seemed to us there was a more 
immediate want of butter dairies, while the 
climate, the water, and the grasses at the base of 
the mountains are particularly well adapted to 
this specialty. The grasses are of a character to 
make rich milk, and, in a country like Colorado, 
where there is a large profit in raising all the 
calves dropped, the skimmed milk can be utilized 
to advantage for this purpose. Again, the large 
mining population, together with that springing 
up in the towns and cities, must cause a steady 
and reliable demand, making a good home market 
for a large production. 

Mr. S. G. Nott, who has been engaged in 
making butter in Colorado since 1868, from a 
dairy of twenty-five to thirty cows, and who has 
sold his product directly to consumers, in quan¬ 
tity to suit the wants of each family, makes the 
following affirmation, viz. :—That a family of 
two, three, four or more persons required a pound 
a week for each member of the family through 
the year, and, from his experience and observa¬ 
tion in this respect, he estimates the annual con¬ 
sumption of butter in Colorado to be at the rate 
of fifty-two pounds per head. The population of 
Colorado is now said to be over 100,000 persons, 
which would make an annual consumption of but¬ 
ter for the present time of over 5,000,000 pounds. 
This, at forty cents per pound, comes to $2,000,- 
000. A large share of the butter used is import¬ 
ed. So it will be seen with a population rapidly 
increasing, butter-making offers a fair prospect of 
remuneration to the dairymen. 

It may occur, at first thought, that a new coun¬ 
try like Colorado would naturally have a popu¬ 
lation with an over-burthensome element of rough 
and non-progressive minds. Quite the contrary, 


ON COLORADO, 
it seemed to us, was the rule. Wherever we went 
law was respected and order prevailed, and if any 
one going to Colorado fancies he is not to come 
in contact with a goodly number of refined and 
intelligent people, he will be very favorably dis¬ 
appointed. The hotels in the cities and villagts 
are well managed, and provided with all the com¬ 
forts, not to say elegancies, of the East. Even 
in the mining towns like Central, one could not 
wish for a more luxurious repast than that fur¬ 
nished at the commodious, well-managed Teller 

At Denver, at Colorado Springs, Manitou, and 
other places, the hotels are fine and well-man- 
aged. Not only the population of the towns 
and villages, but the influx of visitors and tour¬ 
ists from all parts of the East coming here for 
pleasure and health, require the market to be 
supplied with dairy products the finest in flavor 
and best that can be produced ; for these grades 
of goods will be properly appreciated and eagerly 
taken at high prices in preference to ordinary 
grades at ordinary rates. 

Labor, too, is well remunerated. The miner 
gets from $3 to $4 per day, and is disposed to 
have the best kinds of food. And we allude to 
these facts to show that the dairyman who has 
high skill in manufacturing either butter or 
cheese, will find that his goods, if of extra qual¬ 
ity, are duly appreciated in the Colorado mar¬ 
kets, and will command good prices. 

Again; the fact that a comparatively small 
amount of fodder is required to be stored for 
wintering stock, gives the dairyman ample time 
and opportunity to devote more attention to 
grain-raising than in the east. It is true, that to 
raise grain crops in this country it is necessary to 
irrigate ; but the requisite preparation for irri¬ 
gation is neither so difficult nor expensive as is 
generally imagined. This country along the 
base of the mountains lies in long, gentle slopes, 
thus rendering the task of turning the streams 
from their channels so as to overflow the face of 
the country a comparatively easy one, as the 
streams have a fall varying from 10 to 50 feet to 
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the mile. On large tracts of land the average 
original cost, it is estimated, is not over one 
dollar per acre. The cost of constructing the 
main canals is usually borne by a neighborhood 
of farmers and bears lightly on each individual; 
the cost of constructing the lateral ditches on 
the premises occupied by each farmer is trifling, 
because they are small and easily made. 

The yield of wheat is often as much as 35 to 
40 bushels to the acre. From reliable statistics 
made up by comparing the total number of acres 
in Colorado, cultivated in grain crops, with the 
quantity produced, the following is given as 
about the average yield through the Territory 
per acre:—Wheat, 27 bushels ; oats, 55; corn, 
30; potatoes 150 to 200; onions, 250; beans, 30, 
and barley 33. 

During all the spring and summer months 
little or no rain falls, and even at other seasons 
the earth is seldom moistened with showers. The 
past season, it is said, has been an deception, 
showers of short duration having been more fre¬ 
quent than for other seasons. 

We visited some of the farms and took state¬ 
ments from a number of farmers, well-known and 
reliable men, and it will not be out of place, per¬ 
haps, to give from our notes the following: 

Mr. Packard is President of the Colorado 
Farmers’ Union, a society designed to bear the 
same relation to the County Agricultural Soci¬ 
eties and Farmers’ Clubs in the Territory as 
that held by State Agricultural Societies in the 

Mr. Packard has a fine farm of 120 acres, with 
pleasant and commodious buildings where he 
resides, on Clear Creek bottom, about six miles 
west of Denver. The farm is on Clear Creek, 
and what is called the bottom land is about 15 
miles long by one mile wide. Mr. P. pays some 
attention to gardening, and had from 10 to 12 
acres in potatoes, corn, and vegetables, and these 
were all looking well. He has 80 acres of wheat 
this year, and about 12 acres opposite his resi¬ 
dence devoted to pasturage. The grasses here 
are the native grasses, Mesquit or Gramma, the 
Blue Joint, etc., etc. Mr Packard stated that 
upon this field of 12 acres he pastured six cows 
and six horses, and that was sufficient for their 


maintenance during six months of the year. We 
went upon the field and examined the sward and 
the stock. The grass was short, and, like other 
pasturage in Colorado, did not form a solid turf 
like the grass lands of the east. The stock looked 
sleek, thrifty, and in fine condition. The field 
was not irrigated. 

Mr. Packard stated, from his experience and 
observation, he should estimate that an acre and 
one-half of pasturage in Colorado would be suffi¬ 
cient to keep a cow in feed for six months, and 
that two acres would yield sufficient for her keep 
during the year. From the middle of April to 
the middle of November, there are no storms to 
prevent cattle feeding on pasturage. In winter, 
snow-storms sometimes occur of four or five days’ 
duration, which may interrupt the feeding of 
cattle on pasturage, and then a supply of food 
should be at hand to carry stock over these inter¬ 
vals. Clover does well on this soil, and red-top 
remarkably well, yielding enormous crops. Tim¬ 
othy is also grown successfully, and can be culti¬ 
vated on all wheat lands. 

Mr. Yule has a farm of 160 acres west of Den¬ 
ver, and about eight miles from the foot of the 
mountains. The soil here is a sandy loam. Mr. 
Y. has this year about 80 acres in wheat, 7 acres 
in oats, 5 acres in corn, and 6 acres in red-top. 
A part of his meadow that we passed over was 
very thick and heavy—it had been irrigated. 
He takes his water from a company’s main canal 
which brings the water from Clear Creek—pay¬ 
ing for the same at the rate of $1.50 per inch, 
or at that rate for a stream of water having an 
inch capacity as it flows from the gates. He 
estimates the time spent in irrigating to be no 
more than 10 days for all his crops during the 

Not far from Mr. Yule’s, Mr. M. N. Everett 
has a fine farm of 160 acres, 100 of which is in 
wheat, and a very nice crop too. It was nearly 
ready for the harvest at the time of our visit. 
The soil here is a sandy loam. 

Mr. Everett gave testimony similar to that of 
Mr. Packard and others in regard to the nutritive 
value of the native grasses for stock feeding. 
Upon this farm we found specimens of Mesquit 
grass on irrigated grounds that was of heavy 
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This great national North and South high¬ 
way is older than history. Humboldt wrote 
scientifically of it in 1800, detailing its topogra¬ 
phy with distinctness and accuracy. The early 
Catholic priests carried the Cross over its broad 
paths in the shadow of the seventeenth century. 
Hunter and trapper and trader tell of its legends 
from a date so far back that even Tradition dis¬ 
solves in the mists of time. Fremont and Kit 
Carson and Ruxton and a long line of early ex¬ 
plorers have followed its pathway in quest of 
science and discovery. Long before its occupa¬ 
tion by American enterprise and adventure, it 
had been trodden, as a military highway, success¬ 
ively by the Indian, the Spaniard, the hardy 
Aztec and the polished Toltec. It is, in fact, 
the natural North and South route of the Conti¬ 
nent, engineered by a Providential wisdom, not 
made with human hands. On the one side tower 
the impenetrable walls of the Rocky Mountains; 
on the other blaze the stretches of the arid plains. 
Between these two natural barriers, lies the grand 
Upland Plateau of the Continent, traversed by 
the Trail. 

The old Trail is acquiring a fresh interest in 
these latter days from the fact that its course is 
being followed by another highway, more 
suited to the growing wants of the “New 
West ”—a highway whose tiny rails, when com¬ 
pleted, will become the iron spinal cord of the 
great mountainous backbone of the Continent. 
Already the Denver and Rio Grande Railway has 
reached the Arkansas, and it is steadily pushing 
its way southward, to halt only at the City of Old 
Mexico. 

This road, which is thus supplanting the well- 
worn, ancient Trail, challenges attention in three 
great phases, which it may not be uninteresting 
to discuss briefly. 

1. It is a bold determination of a new theory 
or system in railroad mechanics—the narrow 
gauge. 

2. It is the first clearly conceived attempt 
at a through North and South Continental 

3. It opens the gates of Mexico and brings face 


to face the Latin and Saxon civilizations of this 
continent. 

As the initial narrow gauge railway of this 
country, the Denver and Rio Grande is a study 
to scientific men and a curiosity to all others. 
There have been other roads of a narrow guage 
built in the United States, but all of them of very 
limited length or intended for a special and con¬ 
tracted business. This one aims at a line of 1700 
miles and is already a full working road, carry¬ 
ing passenger travel and all kinds of freight. We 
have not space in the limits of such a paper to 
go into discussion of the principle of the narrow 
gauge, a question which the railway and scien¬ 
tific journals have been arguing with such heat 
for the past year or two. Suffice it to say here 
that it involves an entire revolution in the pres¬ 
ent system of railway construction, equipment, 
and management. The principle of the narrow 
guage system now does not lie in the mere dis¬ 
tance between the rails, but is a question of gen¬ 
eral and thorough economy and retrenchment in 
the present system of railway management. It 
means lighter equipment, less useless speed, and 
a perpetual saving in wear and tear, as well as 
in the first cost of construction and equipping. 

As a Continental North and South through 
line the Denver and Rio Grande is a road of im¬ 
perial conception. It aims at following the 
Eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, the whole 
length of the English, American, and Spanish 
belts. Heretofore, the vast continental railroad 
enterprises of this country have been East and 
West, and the north and south lines only short 
independent connections. This road is the first 
conception of a North and South system. With 
the Denver Pacific and a meditated extension 
from Cheyenne to some northern point on the 
one hand, and its own projection to the City of 
Mexico on the other, the Denver and Rio Grande 
will constitute a through North and South Con¬ 
tinental line, bisecting at right angles the North¬ 
ern Pacific, the Union and Central line, the 
Kansas Pacific, the Atlantic Pacific, the Texas 
Pacific, and any line running from the City of 
Mexico to the sea. With this faint outline of its 
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scheme, we leave the reader to fill up for himself 
the picture of its magnificent future. 

And this future of the road it is which lifts it 
up from the plane of mere mechanics or trade 
into the ranks of statesmanship and political 
domination. By its charter already projected to 
the southern line of the Territory of New Mexico, 
its extension into the capital of the Republic of 
Mexico is only a question of time, and that time 
impending. The end it takes no prophet’s tongue 
to tell. In these days the engines of peace are 
mightier than the engines of war. What Cortez 
and his mailed legions could not do; what Spain 
lost a regal province and hapless Maximilian his 
head in attempting, this road will achieve,—the 
establishment of the peace of Mexico. With 
trade come quiet and security, and these blessings 
this road will bring to our distracted and bleeding 
Sister-Republic. Before the resistless advance of 
its iron lines the Brigands of Mexico, with their 
daily revolutions and pronunciamentos, will dis¬ 
appear and dissolve like the Indians or buffalo of 
the plains. It is safe to say that no road now 
building in this country has greater national im¬ 
portance when we consider its social and politi¬ 
cal consequences. 

In a business point of view this projection looks 
to a trade almost incalculable. It draws the 
wealth of Mexico into our borders. A glance at 
the map will show the strategic importance of the 
Denver and Rio Grande as a commercial line. 
There are but two ways leading out of Mexico, 
and the gates are Vera Cruz on the east and the 
line of this railway on the north. For long years 
the only communication has been by the sea east¬ 
ward and by the old Santa Fe trail northward. 
Now comes this iron highway—itself the centre 
of a grand system. Any child can see how it com¬ 
mands the situation. 

Now for its success. Work was begun in the 
Summer of 1870, and one hundred and sixty 
miles are now operated. During 1872, an aver¬ 
age length of one hundred miles was run under 
the management of the builders, the road being 
finally turned over by the contractors only on 
January 1st, 1873. During that time the gross 
earnings (leaving out entirely the amounts for con¬ 
struction materials carried) amounted to $274, 


421.73, and the expenses to $170,354.33; leav¬ 
ing net earnings $104,076.40. 

This is certainly a splendid exhibit when we 
take into consideration the drawbacks incident 
to starting any enterprise, and recollect how those 
disadvantages must be multiplied when the un¬ 
dertaking itself is attempted in a new country. 
In the case of this enterprise, too, is to be added 
the experimental character of the whole machin¬ 
ery and equipment. There was nothing in the 
way of precedent for the men or managers to fall 
back upon; it was worked in a new country on 
a new principle, with new engines and cars and 
rolling-stock complete. It is, however, the re¬ 
turns of this year which will enable us more near¬ 
ly to approximate the results of the future. During 
three Winter months of 1873, January, February, 
and March, when business is at worst and expen¬ 
ses at the highest in railroading in Colorado, the 
gross earnings of the main line from Denver to 
Pueblo, one hundred and eighteen miles, was 
$81,145.18, and expenses, $44,289.16; net earn¬ 
ings, $36,856.02, and every month growing bet- 

During the next quarter, for the months of 
April, May, and June, they were, gross earnings, 
$119,193.01, expenses, $55,100.02; net earnings, 
$64,092.99. 

This is surely a showing as satisfactory as could 
be desired; but its strong feature to professional 
railroad men will be found in the extraordinary 
proportion of the net earnings to the gross, which, 
it will be seen, for some months exceed 53 per 
cent., and, for the first six months of this year, 
average 49^ per cent. 

This question of the proportion of net earnings 
to the gross, or in other words the amount of profit 
in running the road, will probably be accepted in 
the end as the last of the controversy between 
narrow and broad gauge systems. Every one ad¬ 
mits that a smaller road-bed can be built and 
equipped cheaper than a wide one. 

The evidence of the initial full running year of 
the Denver and Rio Grande promises to be de¬ 
cisive on this question. With all the disadvan¬ 
tages of imperfect organization, of a new and 
comparatively unsettled country, of an experi¬ 
mental equipment, of distance from supplies, of 
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a short line with a constantly shifting terminus, 
the ratio of the net earnings to the gross of this 
road, run provisionally under the management of 
the contractors, considerably exceeded the aver¬ 
age on established broad-gauge lines. 

The net earnings of the average gauge roads 
of the United States do not often exceed 33 per 
cent, of the gross earnings. 

The Denver and Rio Grande Railway has al¬ 
ready saved 37^ per cent, in the first cost of 
construction and equipment, and the vignette 
figures of 1873 seem to foreshadow the time when 
the ratio of its net earnings will be double the 
percentage of those of the broad-gauge,—when it 


j will earn 60 per cent, instead of the 30'percent. 
j which has heretofore been considered a pretty 
fair return for railway investments under[the old 
! system. This is an extraordinarily brilliant ex¬ 
hibit to make, but there seems no reason to be¬ 
lieve that the Denver and Rio Grande is an ex¬ 
ceptional instance of good fortune. As far as its 
i case is exceptional, the exceptions bear against, 
j and not in favor of, easy working and business 
patronage. 

j The history and exhibit of this road are pre- 
I sented as a legitimate argument in favor of the 
i narrow-gauge system, and until they are met with 
| something better must be accepted as conclusive. 

N. 


MOUNTAIN 

“It is a pity” said the writer of this article, 
some months since, when talking of the resources 
of Colorado, “that so little comparatively of the 
area of our great Territory can be utilized for 
agricultural or even stock-growing purposes. 
Just look at the immense stretch of country west 
of us—pointing to the Rocky Mountains—that 
can never be settled excepting in certain little 
spots by miners of gold and silver ." 

“Ah, my dear sir,” exclaimed an old “Fifty- 
Niner” who stood by, “you are much mistaken 
in supposing that the mining interest is the only • 
one that is susceptible of development among 
those hills. Why, sir, rich as are our mines, 
containing gold and silver enough right on the 
surface to pay the debts of all the nations in the 
world ten times over, there is more money in 
dairying up there than in mining, and yet the 
former interest is entirely neglected.” 

This assertion of one whose knowledge of 
Colorado was acquired by many years of intelli¬ 
gent observation and experience was a surprising 
one, but the writer had an opportunity, a short 
time after this conversation occurred, to visit 
with a friend, a few square miles only of the re¬ 
gion in question, and what he saw there more 
than confirmed the words of the old pioneer. 
The mountains were entered in this instance by 
way of Ute Pass, up along that most beautiful of 
all streams, the Fountaine-qui-Bouille, that here 
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dashes down the mountain side in a way that 
puts to shame the “waters of Lodore,” washing 
the feet of Pike’s Peak as it descends. After 
awhile the landscape widened out into a rolling 
country, covered with good grass, broken up 
occasionally by ridges capped with pine trees. 
To the right and left, running out like the 
branches of a tree, were beautiful and fertile val¬ 
leys, traversed by streams of clear, cold water, 
that have their sources in numerous springs which 
would excite the wonder and admiration'of the 
dairy-men who live in the suburbs of our eastern 

Close to one of these charming springs, where 
the water bubbled up in a volume sufficient to 
form a considerable rivulet, stood the neat log- 
house of a settler. Everything about the prem¬ 
ises looked so neat and clean, and our appetites 
being stimulated by a drive of many miles 
through the bracing mountain air, we were 
tempted to inquire for a bite of something to eat, 
which was cheerfully granted us. In a few min¬ 
utes we sat down to a very excellent meal, but 
remarkable only for the quality of the cream and 
butter, which were supplied in lavish quantities. 
This cream was as much superior, in consistency 
and flavor, to the very best article that we have 
ever seen in the spring houses in the States, as 
the latter is superior to the sky-blue fluid, that is 
measured out daily to the credulous citizens of 
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New York. The butter was equally good, and 
the two together would be very much more likely 

“Tempt the dying anchorite to eat.” 
than Sidney Smith’s model salad. 

Our kind host and wife had emigrated from 
Michigan in order to “get away from the bad 
roads there”. They kept about half-a-dozen 
cows, and cultivated some forty or fifty acres of 
land. A meadow close to the house was pointed 
out to us, where last season about three hundred 
bushels of potatoes per acre had been raised. 

As the ground here is over seven thousand feet 
above sea-level, comparatively few vegetables 
will grow, but the grass is excellent and an im¬ 
mense quantity of stock could be grazed here the 
year round. Our friend probably exaggerated 
somewhat when he assured us that there was 
water and grass enough “within ten miles of his 
ranche to make all the butter required by the 
people of the Mississippi Valley,” we were satis¬ 
fied, however, that, if the whole Rocky Mount¬ 
ain area in Colorado, was like that around us in 
El Paso and Park Counties it could readily be 
made the greatest butter and cream producing 
region in the world. The wonderfully cool and 
pure air of the mountains, free from all of the 
bad odors that taint the butter made in many lo¬ 
calities, peculiarly fit it for a dairy region, and 
nothing is needed but time to fill every cove 
and valley of these mountains with butter and 
cheese ranches. At the present time it is very 
nearly impossible to get Colorado butter at any 
price, and that which is brought hither from the 
States is very poor in quality. The old Colorado 
miner knew a thing or two when he demanded 
ranche butter and eggs of the waiter at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel, New York, “none of your con¬ 
founded State trash for me." 

Pursuing our course westerly, we crossed the 
mountain rim that environs South Park. De¬ 
scriptions of this magnificent tract of land have 
been drawn by abler pens; the writer will, there¬ 
fore, confine himself to a few words bearing upon 
some of its material resources. South Park is 
probably capable of feeding from one hundred 
thousand to one hundred and fifty thousand head 
of cattle the year round, while no more than five 
thousand to eight thousand are usually grazing 


there. Near the western boundary of the Park, 
about twenty miles east of Fairplay, is the cele¬ 
brated cattle ranche of Mr. Hartsell, who has 
probably the best, though not the largest herd of 
cattle in Colorado. Mr. Hartsell, though still a 
young man, has acquired a large amount of ex¬ 
perience in his branch of business. When a boy 
he. herded cattle in Pennsylvania, removing after¬ 
wards to Ohio, then to Indiana, then still further 
west, finally bringing up in Colorado where he 
proposes to remain. He informed the writer that 
he never made any money until he came to this 
Territory. Mr. Hartsell is an expert in his line 
of business. Ht believes in “Short-Horns”, and 
has carefully eliminated every animal that tends 
to an inferior breed. By careful observation he 
has reached conclusions that will be new to many 
old stock-men. When we reached Mr. Hartsell’s 
place, we found him engaged in slaughtering a 
beautiful heifer, some two years old, that ap¬ 
peared to be nearly a pure Durham. Upon ex¬ 
pressing surprise at such a proceeding, Mr. H. 
remarked that he “needed beef and killed this 
heifer because she had a black nose. This 
mark,” continued he “is a sure indication that 
she possessed the characteristics of some of the 
bad-blooded stock from which stie, in part, ||| 
descended. You will find that there will be more 
restless, vicious animals in a herd of thirty black- 
noses, than in a herd of a hundred mealy or yel¬ 
low noses.” This, of course, was new to us, but 
that he was right we had no doubt. 

Mr. Hartsell has been in South Park for some 
three or four years, and has never been troubled 
by snow. Should a heavy storm occur, as has 
sometimes been the case in former years, he pro¬ 
poses to drive his herd across the rim of the Park 
to the Arkansas Valley. 

Many of the little valleys in the Mountains 
furnish food and shelter for a large number of 
cattle during the winter months. “Four Mile 
Creek” just west and south-west of Pike’s Peak, 
is, with many stockmen, a favorite range in the 
winter. At the present time the valley of that 
creek is swarming with cattle. 

The temperature of South Park, owing to its 
altitude, over 9,000 feet above sea-level, is rather 
low for the successful cultivation of vegetables. 
Potatoes will in some seasons turn out a crop, 
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and turnips will probably mature; but all the 
more sensitive plants would be injured or des¬ 
troyed by the frequent frosts of the mid-summer 
months. The natural home of the potato ap¬ 
pears to be in the naturally irrigated, cold soil 
of the valleys of the mountain regions of Colo¬ 
rado, at altitudes of 8,000 feet or under. The 
writer saw 350 bushels per acre taken out of a 
meadow on one of the tributaries of “Four Mile 
Creek.” They were worth on the ground one 
dollar per bushel. The ground upon which they 
grew cost nothing. Thousands of acres equally 
good can be bought for one dollar and a quarter 
per acre. Think of this, farmers of Pennsylvania 
and New York, who raise from 40 to 100 bushels 

to the acre on ground worth from JI150 to $250 

The writer, in this article, has described a spot 
only of the “rough” region of Colorado. He 
has reason to believe that the description would 
apply to her whole mountain area. This section 
is capable of immense development, and that it 
will teem with a population of industrious and 
hardy people in a score of years, is as certain as 
anything in the future can possibly be. Its settle¬ 
ment will be promoted by a climate as healthful 
and delicious as can be found on Earth, and by ! 
scenery that must exercise an ennobling influence 
upon the mind of man. Cincinnatus. 

TREATIES WITE 

The recent conclusion of a Treaty with the 
Ute Indians for the cession of the “San Juan 
Country,” will render of some interest a short 
statement of what had already been accomplished 
by previous Treaties with the “aborigines” of 
Colorado. 

In 1858,—which may be fixed as the com¬ 
mencement of the era of white settlement in Col¬ 
orado—the whole of the Territory was Indian 
country, in the sense that it was all occupied and 
ranged over by various tribes. The mountains 
were the home of the Utes. The plains were the 
hunting-grounds of the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, 
Apaches, Sioux, etc., who were classed together 
under the general term of Prairie Indians. The 
border-land between the mountains and the plains 
was the common fighting-ground of the hostile 
tribes; for,—contrary to a common custom 
amongst Indians, which sets apart as neutral 
ground a dividing strip of country between the 
possessions of two Nations—the -Utes and the 
Prairie Indians recognized no neutral ground, 
but fought whenever and wherever they met, the 
ioriunes of war carrying the battle at times into 
the country of the one, at times into the country 
of the other, but maintaining it, as a rule, upon 
the indefinite border-land which is spoken of as 
the “Foot of the Mountains. 

■ Thus, it will be seen, there was no place for 
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the white man, no little sacred spot on which 
civilization might put her foot in security; and 
the daring pioneers who came in were dependent 
for the safety of their very lives upon such toler¬ 
ance as they could win from the Indians by con¬ 
ciliation and by purchase. 

For a time, such tolerance was granted with 
more or less of willingness on the part of the In¬ 
dians, but it was not long before they began to 
complain that the white men were encroaching 
upon their country and driving away their game, 
and that they were receiving no compensation I 
for their loss. The first complainants were the 
Prairie Indians, the first white settlements— 
though within a few miles of the mountains— 
having been upon the Plains. 

The United States Government in its dealings 
with Indians has recognized (whether wisely or 
not, we do not now stay to consider) their pro¬ 
prietary right in the country in which they have 
been found. A writer in this Magazine (p. 26) 
has said that “the general government of late 
years has never recognized any right in fee sim¬ 
ple to belong to any tribe of wild or nomadic In¬ 
dians. It only recognizes in them a barbarous 
possession, which can be but little other or bet¬ 
ter than that of the savage beast of the forest.” 
That statement can scarcely be sustained by ref¬ 
erence to fact. The general government, by 
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stipulating to make certain payments to the In¬ 
dians in return for their relinquishment of cer¬ 
tain portions of the country over which they had 
been accustomed to range at their own free will, 
has virtually allowed that the Indians held a right 
in that country. Even in the case of territory 
ceded to the United States by the Mexican Gov¬ 
ernment, such a right has been recognized as be¬ 
longing to the Indians found in possession, al¬ 
though the Mexican Government had previously 
recognized no such right. We need cite only 
one instance. That portion of Colorado south 
of the Arkansas River was acquired from Mexico. 
The acquired territory included a number of 
“Spanish Grants”—tracts of country which had 
previously been granted by the Mexican Govern¬ 
ment to Mexican subjects, and the grantees’ 
right to which was reserved when the cession of 
territory was made. It might well have been 
thought that the U. S. Government would recog¬ 
nize no Indian right to such Tracts, but it did 
recognize such a right, as is evident from the fact 
that in one Treaty which was made, the Indian 
Reservation actually covered a portion of one of 
such Grants. The very expression, “Reserva¬ 
tion,” indeed, implies that a right was recog¬ 
nized on the part of the Indians to reserve such 
portions of the country as they were not willing to 
dispose of. 

It was in accordance with this general princi¬ 
ple that, when the Cheyennes and Arapahoes 
complained of the white men’s encroachments 
upon their country, a Treaty was made with 
them for the relinquishment of a portion of 
their former hunting-grounds. This Treaty (the 
first with the Indians of Colorado) was made, we 
believe, in i860, by Col. Boone, and secured to 
the white men the whole of the plains country 
from the Arkansas to the North Platte, with the 
exception of a Reservation in the neighborhood 
of Fort Wise (subsequently Fort Lyon). In re¬ 
turn for this relinquishment, the government un¬ 
dertook to make an annual distribution of blank¬ 
ets, provisions, implements, etc., to the Indians. 

This Treaty soon proved to be of little use. 
The Cheyennes and Arapahoes occupying the j 
northern portion of the Territory, refused to be 
bound by it on the ground that they were not I 
represented when its terms were drawn up, and 


that the Reservation was not one to which they 
would go, as it was altogether out of their coun¬ 
try ; they wanted a Reservation, if at all, in the 
north of the Territory, upon the Cache-la-Pou- 
dre or thereabouts. 

Other causes of dissatisfaction arose or were 
created, and in place of peace there were grum¬ 
blings, hostility, collisions, and so forth, until 
the culmination was reached in the Sand Creek 
affair. Of Sand Creek we may have somewhat to 
say hereafter; but it is sufficient for our present 
subject to note that it most unmistakably ren¬ 
dered necessary more work in the way of Treaty- 

The whole of the negotiations which followed 
the Sand Creek affair need not be chronicled, 
but we may pass at once to the Treaty of 1865, 
which was concluded at the Camp on the Little 
Arkansas, “ between John B. Sanborn, William 
S. Harney, Thomas Murphy, Kit Carson, Wil¬ 
liam S. Bent, Jesse H. Leavenworth, and James 
Steele, Commissioners on the part of the United 
States, and Moke-ta-se-to (Black Kettle), Oh-to- 
ah-ne-so-to-whoe (Seven Bulls), Oh-has-tee (Lit¬ 
tle Raven), Oh-hah-nah-hah (Storm), and other 
Chiefs and Headmen of the Cheyenne and Arap¬ 
ahoe tribes of Indians.” 

This Treaty gave to the President of the Uni¬ 
ted States the right to define a Reservation for 
the use of the Indians beyond the limits of the 
Territory, and secured a relinquishment of the 
claims and rights of the Indians in or to any 
portion of the United States or Territories out¬ 
side the limits of such Reservation, “more espec¬ 
ially to the country bounded as follows, viz: be¬ 
ginning at the junction of the north and south 
forks of the Platte Piver; thence up the north 
fork to the top of the principal range of the 
Rocky Mountains, or to the Red Buttes; thence 
down the Arkansas River to the Cimarone cross¬ 
ing of the same; thence to the place of begin¬ 
ning ; which country they claim to have origi¬ 
nally owned, and never to have relinquished 
the title thereto.” The “consideration” for 
this transfer of Territory was an agreement on the 
part of the United States Government to expend 
annually, during the period of forty years, for 
the benefit of the Indians who were parties to the 
Treaty, an amount which should be equal to 
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forty dollars per capita for each person entitled 
to participate in its beneficial provisions. The 
number so entitled at the time of the ratification 
of the Treaty was put down at two thousand 
eight hundred. 

About the same time that this Treaty was con¬ 
cluded with the confederated bands of Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes of the southern part of the Terri¬ 
tory, a Treaty was made with the confederated 
bands of the same tribes in the northern part of 
the Territory, and they were removed to a Res¬ 
ervation near the mouth of the Cheyenne on the 
Missouri River. Thus, the Territory was alto¬ 
gether relieved from the presence of the “Prairie 
Indians,” save as they may make an occasional 
predatory incursion contrary to the provisions of 
their Treaty. 

The history of the Treaty-making with the 
Utes or Mountain Indians is not dissimilar to 
that in which the Prairie Indians were con¬ 
cerned, except that no Sand Creek marked an 
epoch in its course. 

Though the first settlements were, as we have 
said, upon the outskirts of the Mountains, no long 
time elapsed before our people pushed into the 
gorges and up on to the slopes in search of silver 
and gold, and the Utes began to complain of 
encroachments as the Cheyennes and Arapahoes 
had done before them. 

Negotiations were therefore entered into with 
them, and in r863, Governor Evans, as ex officio 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs for Colorado, 
Col. John M. Chivington, military commander 
of the District of Colorado, and John S. Nico- 
lay, then private secretary to President Lincoln, 
entered into a Treaty with the Tabeguache Utes 
at the Plaza Guadaloupe on the Conejos River. 
By this Treaty, the Indians ceded to the Govern¬ 
ment all their territory with the exception of an 
extensive Reservation, which took in the upper 
or northern portion of the San Luis Valley, in¬ 
cluding what is now Saguache and the San Luis 
Creek settlements. Before the confirmation of 
the Treaty by the Senate, the Eastern boundary 
of the Reservation was pushed back westward to 
the Summit of the Sierra Madre. 

This Treaty failed to give satisfaction for ex¬ 
actly the same reasons as those which rendered 


the first Treaty with the Cheyennes and Arapa¬ 
hoes unsatisfactory. The Ute Nation includes 
not only the Tabeguaches, but six other bands, 
and complaint was made by the six minor bands 
that they had not been consulted in reference to 
the Treaty and were not among its beneficiaries. 

In 1868, therefore, another Treaty was made 
“between Nathaniel G. Taylor, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Alexander C. Hunt, Governor of 
Colorado Territory, and ex officio Superintend¬ 
ent of Indian Affairs, and Kit Carson, duly 
authorized to represent the United States of the 
one part, and the representatives of the Tabe¬ 
guache, Muache, Capote, Weeminuche, Yarrpa, 
Grand River, and Uintah bands of Ute Indians 
duly authorized and empowered to act for the 
body of the people of said bands of the other 

In this Treaty, some of the provisions of the 
1863 Treaty were confirmed, but important 
modifications were made. The whole of the 
bands of the Ute Nation were made parties to it, 
and the limits of the Reservation were materially 
changed. The bounds of the Reservation were 
thus laid down: “Commencing at that point on 
the Southern boundary line of the Territory of 
Colorado, where the meridian of longitude 107° 
west of Greenwich crosses the same; running 
thence north with said meridian to a point fifteen 
miles due north of where said meridian intersects 
the fortieth parallel of north latitude, thence due 
west to the western boundary line of said Terri¬ 
tory ; thence south with said western boundary 
line of said Territory to the southern boundary 
line said Territory; thence East with said south¬ 
ern boundary line to the place of beginning.” 

The Treaty with the “Prairie Indians" re¬ 
moved them, as we have seen, altogether out of 
the Territory; this Treaty with the Mountain 
Indians removed them entirely “over the Range,” 
or to the western slope of the Mountains, a por¬ 
tion of Colorado which has had little or no at¬ 
traction for white settlers until within the past 
few months. 

In return for the cession of Territory, the Gov¬ 
ernment was pledged by the Treaty to expend a 
sum not exceeding $30,000 per annum for thirty 
years for clothing, blankets, and other articles of 


















utility for the Indians and a further sum not ex¬ 
ceeding $30,000 per annum in supplying the In¬ 
dians with food, “until such time as said 
Indians shall be found to be capable of sustaining 
themselves.' ’ 

The Treaty contains numerous provisions 
framed with a view of enabling the Indians to 
become “capable of sustaining themselves;” but of 
these provisions and of others, both in the 1868 
Treaty and the 1865 Treaty, which are worthy 


of notice, we have not now space to give par¬ 
ticulars. They may claim attention in a subse¬ 
quent paper. 

The Ute Reservation remained as above de¬ 
fined until the autumn of the present year, when 
the Treaty for the cession of the “San Juan 
Country ’ ’ was concluded by Commissioner 
Brunot. This also may afford a subject for a 
separate article. H. A. W. 


THE MOUNTS LINCOLN AND BROSS MINES. 

belonging, it is believed, to the Permian or 
Devonian Age. There are several distinct strata 
of each of these rocks, containing beds of marl 
and gypsum in places, the whole being bent and 
folded to almost every point of the compass in 
ridges and minor divides throughout the entire 
extent of the Park. With these, however, the 
present article has nothing to do, with this ex¬ 
ception, viz : that these same sedimentary strata 
overlir and form the Mosquito Range, being 
bent up at an angle of from 15 0 to 20° by the 
subterranean force that threw up the 1 

A section ofMts. Lincoln and Bross v 
show, therefore, the same strata that exist u 
neath the city of Fairplay. Commencing : 
lowest, they are as follows: 


The mineral deposits of Mts. Lincoln and 
Bross are new in their character to Colorado 
miners, and possess many points of great interest 
to the geologist and mineralogist. As far as 
known, these, and the newly-discovered mines in 
the San Juan District, are the only occurrence 
of silver ores in a limestone formation in the 
Territory. 


The Mosquito Range is an off-shoot of the main 
Sierra Madre, or Rocky Mountains ; the latter, 
along the northern boundary of Park County, 
bear towards the south-west for about forty miles, 
and then turn at an angle of nearly 60° toward 
the south. At a point five to ten miles north¬ 
east of this bend, on the main Range, com¬ 
mences the Mosquito Range, which, running 
also nearly due south, forms the western bound¬ 
ary of the South Park, and separates the head 
waters of the South Platte from those of the Ar¬ 
kansas. Mt. Lincoln is the culminating point of 
this divide. It is separated only by alow saddle 
from the Sierra Madre, and by a very slight de¬ 
pression from Mt. Bross, the next lowest peak to 
the south. The Mosquito Mountains, then con¬ 
tinuing in a direction parallel to the Rockies, 
rise again in several peaks, and finally die away 
in small hills about sixty miles beyond. 

South Park, which lies at the foot and to the 
eastward of this divide, is a comparatively level 
basin, surrounded on all sides by continuous 
ranges, and having been at one time the bed of 
an inland salt-water lake, or sea, embracing an 
area of about 1,500,000 acres. The floor of the 
Park is composed of limestone and sandstone, 
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From 600 to 700 feet thick, carrying minute 
quantities of gold and silver ores, but entirely 
too disseminated to be of any value. This stratum 
is supposed to overlay the granites, and is the 
lowest known rock of the Mosquito Range. 

2. QUARTZITE. 

About 500 feet thick. The principal gold- 
bearing rock of the mountains. Carries aurifer¬ 
ous copper and iron pyrites in apparent true fis¬ 
sure veins. Is most strongly developed in the 
neighborhood of Montgomery and Quartzville. 

3. LIMESTONE. 

Three hundred feet thick, of a whitish color. 
Metalliferous, but the ores are too wdely scat¬ 
tered through the rock to be profitably mined. 
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